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anemia 
PROLOGUE, 


THE hush of twilight was falling upon 
the rugged mountains and deep ravines of 
Santa Maura, a lonely hamlet on the 
Corsican coast; bird-notes were dying under 
it; the whirr and stir of summer insect life 
were growing faint; even the wash and 
swirl of the Mediterranean sounded dreamy 
} and far away under the spell of the 
* silent-footed angel-herald of the night.” 
He beckoned to the great, gloomy forests 
of pine and cork, and they sent forth their 
} shadows in troops and squadrons ; laid his 
soft, dull hand on the heavy odours of 
magnolia and myrtle ; he drew his veil of 
| mist from east to west across the stormily- 
purple sky, and the smirch of tawny 
orange, which marked where a great, golden 
sun had blazed itself out, was seen no 
more ; touched with his finger of mystery 
» the figure of a woman descending a moun- 
tain path straight into the heart of a 
ravine, and lo! she stood transfigured into 
the likeness of a ghostly visitant from the 
kingdom of Hades. 

That woman might have been Astarte 
herself for the silent grace of her move- 
ments and the dead whiteness of her face, 
which showed as if moon-washed from out 
the surrounding dimness. 

In the ravine into which she was de- 
scending, Night was following hard and 
fast on the “ angel-herald’s ” steps to claim 
his own. The mountains rose more gaunt, 
more drear, more black with every dowr- 
ward step the woman took, until, at length, 
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they seemed literally to pierce the vaporous 
grey sky with their peaks and turrets. 

High over one of the highest of these 
peaks there shone out through the vapour 
one star of intense brightness; at the 
immediate base of this rock, bowered 
amid olives and vines, stood a small, 
country house, a stone-built chalet, sur- 
rounded by a narrow strip of garden. 

The woman was making her way straight 
to this chalet. At its garden-gate sho 
paused for a moment, looking right and 
left and in all! directions, as if to make sure 4 
that her movements were unseen. Un- 
heard they must have been; not ghostly { 
fingers themselves could have unlatched 
that gate more noiselessly, nor ghostly feet | 
have trodden with a lighter footfall that 
garden path, which, winding in and out 
among arbutus-trees and myrtles, led to the 
creeper-covered porch of the house. Under 
this porch had been placed a small table 
and a rustic reclining seat. On this seat 
lay a man, locked in heavy slumber, 

He was about thirty years of age, and of { 
remarkably handsome appearance, swarthy, | 
mustachioed, and with waves of black, } 
curly hair sweeping across his forehead } 
His arm pillowed his head. On the } 
ground at his feet, as if carelessly tossed {/: 
on one side, lay a broad-brimmed hat. On 
the small table beside him stood a glass 
about three-parts filled with wine. 

This way, that way, all ways the woman 
looked hurriedly, furtively, with every step 
she took. Not a sound broke the stillness; 
not a leaf rustled, nor belated insect flitted. 
She stood within a hand’s breadth of the | 
man now; she held in her breath; then, | 
slowly, cautiously drawing from beneath | 
her cloak a small phial, she poured its |} 
contents noiselessly into the glass of | 


wire. 
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As she drained the last drop into the 
glass she chanced to lift her eyes to the 
door of the house, It stood wide open, 
disclosing a stove-place filled with flowering 
plants, over which, against the wall, hung 
a large, square mirror. 

In that mirror, as the woman lifted her 
eyes, she could see darkly reflected the 
whole shadowy garden-picture. She could 
see, also, her own white face, and white 
hand which held the small phial. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“WHEN I marry again,” said young 
Mrs. Cohen, with cheeks something the 
colour of field poppies, and eyes that 
flashed like diamonds under the lamplight, 
“T shall marry a boy—years younger than 
I ! ”? 

“Quite so,” assented her companion, a 
young man who leaned over the piano at 
which she was seated; “it is absurd for 
women to marry men older than them- 
selves !” 

“ And it is very ridiculous of you,” con- 
tinued the lady, “to imagine because I 
like to—to——” 

“ Squabble ?” suggested the gentleman. 

* Have a little fun with you now and 
then, that, therefore, I am willing to 
marry you.” 

* My dear Madge, I never for a moment 
imagined anything of the sort. I took 
your last ‘No’ as final six months ago.” 

‘‘Every one knows that you are years 
too old for me.” 

“ Oh yes, years too old. I am the whole 
of three years and three quarters older 
than you are.” 

“ Every one knows that we haven’t the 
faintest liking for each other.” 

‘Exactly. Every one knows,” mimicked 
the young man, “that we can’t be ten 
minutes in the same room without quar- 
relling.” 

“In fact,” continued the lady with 
heightening voice as well as colour, “ we 
are getting positively to detest each 
other.” 

“The wonder is that we are ever to be 
found in each other’s company.” 

“T am positive,” cried Mrs. Cohen, 
jumping up from her music-stool, “ that it 
was you who said that ‘the library was 
getting confoundedly hot ;’ yes, those were 
your very words, and you must ‘ get out of 
m’ ” 

“T am confident it was you who looked 
over your shoulder—at me—and said, ‘I 





-. going into the music-room to practise, 
an Re ” 

“Yes,” interrupted the lady, “ that was 
because I saw Sir Peter looking at me, and 
I knew how delighted he would be if we 
crept out of the room together for all the 
world as if we——” 

Were bent on spooning ?” 

* And it’s of no use your standing there 
agreeing with me as if I didn’t know what 
I was talking about, or didn’t mean what 
I said. I repeat, when I marry again, I 
will marry a boy if I like.” 

“Why not? How would you like a 
nice little middy, about fourteen ?” 

“ He shan’t be a day over twenty at any 
rate, and he shall be obedient, and tractable, 
and I shall call him ‘ my child.’” 

* Ah, he'll like that !” 

“And Til tell him where to get his 
clothes and what cigars to buy!” 

“ He'll be sure to buy them, won’t he? 
Look here, Madge, let’s give over squab- 
bling, and strike a bargain. I'll engage to 
look out for this amiable young gentleman, 
who'll buy his clothes and cigars where his 
wife tells him, if you will undertake to 
marry him so soon as he’s found. I can’t 
say more, can I 3” 

Madge made no reply. She seated her- 
self at the piano once more, struck a chord, 
ran offa little prelude, and then commenced 
singing her scales at a very high pitch. 

Her voice was a mezzo-soprano, and her 
high A was a very high A indeed. 

Here is the portrait of Mrs. Cohen as 
she sits at her piano. 

Age twenty-four years ; figure small and 
slight. Eyes, hazel-green and deep-seated. 
Eye-brows, dark and arched—the best 
feature in her face. Nose, inclined to 
the classic, but nothing remarkable. Mouth 
small and sensitive. Complexion decidedly 
sallow, but flushing readily under excite- 
ment. Hair, dark brown, cut short, thick 
and curly. 

‘Young Mrs, Cohen would be nothing 
without her curls,” once Madge had 
heard a dowager say as she left a bail- 
room. Since then she had diligently culti- 
vated her curls as her one strong weapon in 
her armoury of charms—an armoury, by the 
way, of which she had not a very exalted 
opinion. 

“T think you are a remarkably plain 
young woman. It is a positive trial to be 
confronted with you so many times a day,” 
she was in the habit of saying when she 
looked at herself in her mirror. 

And here is the portrait of Lancelot 
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Clive, the young man who stood for a 
moment listening to the scales and then 
walked away, saying to himself: ‘ Not 
‘soft, gentle, and low,’ to-day at any rate!” 

Age, close upon eight-and-twenty. Good 
height, well-developed chest. Eyes, bright 
blue, sparkling and fun-loving. Hair, 
golden brown, irrepressibly curly, no 
matter how short it might be cropped, and 
a complexion bronzed by constant out- 
door exercise. 

Madge half-turned her head as her com- 
panion left the room, but she in no wise 
lowered the pitch of her A. Madge’s vocal 
scales were a wonderful outlet for her 
superfluous energy. She had recommenced 
taking singing lessons within a week of her 
marriage with old David Cohen, the retired 
diamond merchant; had dropped them 
in the early days of her widowhood, 
but had resumed them with surprising 
vigour during the present year, when she 
had once more taken up her abode in the 
home of her girlhood. 

“Selling herself for a diamond neck- 
lace,” had been Lance’s summing up of the 
marriage, to which ho had received a hasty 
summons, while pursuing his studies at 
Oxford. A summons, by the way, to 
which he did not see fit to respond. 

“Doing what is expected of me as Sir 
Peter’s protégée — keeping Lance from 
making himself ridiculous and blighting 
his prospects in life,” had been Madge’s 
version of the case to her own heart, as 
she stood before the altar vowing to “ love, 
honour, and obey” a man old enough to 
be her grandfather, and whose highest 
conception of happiness was an interval of 
freedom from gout, which enabled him to 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” 
the money article in the daily paper. 

Madge was in the very middle of a 
voluminous shake on her high A when 
the door behind her opened, and admitted 
a small, plump old gentleman, who looked 
as if he were in a very great hurry indeed. 

There was something in the mere turn 
of the handle which made Madge say to 
herself: ‘It’s Sir Peter,” and stop her 
singing at once. 

“Madge,” said the old gentleman, 
“where is Lady Judith?” But he did not 
wait for an answer. He had crossed the 
room and had gone out by another door 
before Madge could open her lips. 

She did not, however, recommence her 
singing; she knew by experience that he 
would soon come back again with possibly 
another question. 





He did so come back; this time entering 
by one of the long French windows of the 
room, and his question now was : 

“ Where is Lance—can’t find anybody 
this morning, and I’ve so many things to 
get through, I don’t know which way to 
turn ?” and then he disappeared again. 

This small plump old gentleman was 
Sir Peter Critchett, sixth Baronet of that 
name, of Upton Castle, in the County of 
Cumberland. His plumpness was a re- 
markable fact if the extraordinary activity 
of his habits wore taken into account. 
Except at meal-times, he was never still. 

“ He’s a fortune to me in boots,” Sir 
Peter’s London bootmaker was wont to 
affirm, as he packed up the last of the 
twenty-five pairs he was in the habit of 
sending yearly to Upton Castle. 

And “He pays the salary of my head 
man in the carpets he wears out,” said the 
upholsterer, recollecting the number of 
times that he had been called upon to 
renew the library carpet in Sir Peter’s town 
and country houses. 

Cruikshank would have delighted in 
sketching Sir Peter’s plump, placid face, 
separated from his bald head by a ridge of 
stiff, greyish hair, which radiated in hard 
lines backward from his temples, 

Lance had often tried to rival Cruik- 
shank on the backs of old envelopes and 
magazine covers. Once, in the very middle 
of dressing for dinner, he had snatched 
up his hair-brush, and with pen and 
ink had sketched two very round eyes 
overarched by two very astonished-looking 
eyebrows, a short nose—a mark of excla- 
mation expressed it exactly—an innocent- 
looking little mouth, and no chin to speak 
of. Then holding the brush sideways to 
his view, he had discovered what had 
inspired the idea, namely, the long, stiff, 
hair-bristles which framed the portrait 
precisely as the stiff, radiating lines of 
greyish hair framed the original. 

By that perverse ruling of fate which so 
frequently sends people on the scene at the 
exact moment that their presence is least 
welcome, Sir Peter had entered Lance’s 
dressing-room just as he had laid down his 
hair-brush. 

“ What's this—a picture?” asked the 
old gentleman, taking up the brush and 
holding it this way, that way, all ways, 
so as to get a good view of the sketch. 

Lanco’s presence of mind did not desert 
him. ‘It’s a kindergarten brush,” he 
replied without moving a muscle, “ It’s 
intended to make children—boys that is— 
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fond of brushing their hair. You can get 
lots of them at the corner of Oxford 
Street.” 

Not alone in face and feature was Sir 
Peter remarkable. Fancy a child, with its 
insatiable love of new toys, its perpetual 
rebellion against ‘‘ routine,” its hatred of 
instruction, and lack of experience, sud- 
denly transferred from pinafore to coat- 
tails, and transported from its nursery to 
the society of grown-up men and women ! 
Such an one might have figured as Sir 
Peter’s prototype in Nature’s workshop. 

“‘ He is the Prince of Pierrots,” some one 
with an eye for character had once said of 
him. “His protégés and his schemes of 
benevolence are marbles and peg-tops to 

$ ” 

Sir Peter rejoiced in an extensive and 
well-earned reputation for philanthropy. 
People were in the habit of coming from 
all parts of the country to lay before him 
their divers schemes of charity, and to 
beseech his patronage for them. 

It must be admitted, however, that such 
beneficent schemes as succeeded in winning 
his favourable notice, occasionally went 
into his hands very big and came out of 
them very small. For instance, a gigantic 
plan for rescuing from the gutter every 
little street Arab in London would result 
in the importation into the Castle gardens 
or stables of some unkempt, untaught 
little urchin, who, in the process of his 
civilisation, would drive head-gardener or 
groom nearly frantic. And a big scheme 
for educating the orphan daughters of 
clergymen of the Established Church re- 
solved itself, in the person of Madge 
Cohen — then Madge Grant—#into the 
transference of one little forlorn maiden 
from a scene of poverty into the luxurious 
home-circle of Upton Castle. 

The forlorn little orphan was now a rich 
woman, thanks to her marriage with old 
David Cohen. She had her town house, 
and her country house, her horses, and her 
diamonds. [But for all that Sir Peter did 
not feel inclined to wash his hands of 
her. No! Just as he had chosen her 
first husband for her, so was he now 
desirous of choosing her second, and it 
seemed to him that a better could not be 
found than Lancelot Clive, the son of his 
old friend, Colonel Clive, and his own 
adopted son and reputed heir. 

Among his many schemes of benevolence, 
this held the first place ; and from morning 
tillnight his energies were concentrated upon 
the endeavour to bring about a marriage 








between these young people, an event 
which there was every reason to believe 
would have come about in the natural 
order of things, if he could but have been 
content to let matters take their course. 

‘If he would but let us alone,” Madge 
sighed, as now for the third time Sir Peter 
entered the room, and paraphrased his 
former question somewhat as follows : 

“ What is Lance thinking of, eh, Madge, 
to leave you to your own devices in this 
fashion? Has Lady Judith carried him 
off to her farm, to help her count her 
latest brood of Brahmapootras—eh ?” 

Madge, not having yet got her breath 
back after her late passage of arms with 
Lance, would have liked to answer: 

“T haven’t the remotest notion where 
Lance is, and if he never comes near me 
again to the end of time I shan’t care two- 
pence-halfpenny.” 

That she did not so answer was entirely 
owing to the fact that whatever else she 
might forget, one thing she always re- 
membered, namely, that once she had 
been Madge Grant, a poor little waif, and 
dependent upon Sir Peter’s bounty. 

So she answered composedly, as if she 
enjoyed being catechised in this personal 
fashion : 

Lance is, I dare say, in the gun-room, 
looking over his fowling-pieces, and Lady 
Judith is not at her farm. I heard her 
half-an-hour ago tell your new secretary 
that she wished to speak to him in the 
morning-room.” 

And then she went back to her scales, 
sighing once more : 

“If he would but believe that the world 
could get on without him !” 

By a coincidence, the very same words 
were at that moment on Lady Judith’s 
lips as she sat in her pretty morning-room 
engaged in conversation with the gentle- 
man who had only the day before been 
installed as private secretary to Sir 
Peter. 

Yet, conversation is scarcely the proper 
word to denote talk in which, as the Irish- 
man said, “the reciprocity was all on one 
side.” For Lady Judith was all but stone 
deaf, and the private secretary, after one 
or two vain efforts at assent or demur, 
had yielded to circumstances, and now 
stood a patient listener to her energetic 
harangue. 

Lady Judith was a woman of between 
fifty and sixty years of age, and her gait 
and dress expressed every one of those 
years in uncompromising reverity. She 
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had a supreme contempt for those who 
sought by the arts of the toilet or graces 
of manner to negotiate a truce between 
middle life and old age. Her one pleasure 
in life was the management of her home 
farm, her one duty—from her point of 
view that is—to play the part of cog to 
the household wheels which Sir Peter kept 
in perpetual motion. In face, she was 
florid and large-featured; in figure, tall 
and stout. 

She towered a good three inches over 
the person she was addressing—a small, 
spare man of about fifty, grey-haired and 
whiskerless, with expressionless features 
and eyes which looked out of such narrow 
slits that it was impossible to tell what 
colour they were. 

She had risen from her chair in the 
course of her oration, and now, fan in 
hand, stood rounding her periods with 
sustained vigour. 

Her fan was an absolute necessity to 
her; once set upon “conversation” she 
never failed to talk herself hot and red in 
the face. She wielded that fan in no 
dainty coquettish fashion. In her hands 
it suggested the whirring arms of a wind- 
mill on a breezy height. 

“T suffer so from the heat,” she paren- 
thetically informed the private secretary, 
announcing a fact which must have been 
evident to the most careless observer. 

Then she went back to the main subject 
of her discourse. 

“This talk between us is entirely con- 
fidential, Mr. Stubbs,” she said, speaking 
in a high key as if she were addressing 
some one on top of a church steeple, “Sir 
Peter has the kindest heart in the world, 
and avery wide reputation for benevolence, 
Between ourselves, I should not be at all 
sorry if his reputation could be curtailed— 
this is quite in confidence, you understand— 
and it occurs to me that by the exercise of 
a little judgement and discretion on your 
part—an occasional word put in now and 
then, do you see—the multitudinous outlets 
for his benevolence might be reduced in 
number. Of course, you will have to use 
great tact, Mr. Stubbs. Sir Peter is 
a trifle obstinate when once he takes 
a thing into his head. Your predecessor 
was a man without tact, and a little 
too fond of hearing himself talk; and, of 
course, quickly got his dismissal, Well, 
as I was saying, Mr. Stubbs—but this is 
quite confidential — Sir Peter has the 
kindest heart imaginable, but if he could 
only be made to understand that the 





world could get on without him——” she 
broke off abruptly, asking the question : 

‘‘What is the mattcr—toothache?” as 
an expression of agony passed over Mr. 
Stubbs’s face. 

It was not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Stubbs should have exhibited a change of 
feature, for, all unknown to the lady, the 
door behind her had opened, and Sir Peter 
himself had entered the room, and stood 
listening to her discourse. 

It was matter for congratulation that at 
this moment a diversion was effected by 
Lance dashing into the room in hot haste, 
and whispering something into Sir Peter’s 
ear with many a furtive look at Lady 
Jadith, 

Mr. Stubbs, being blessed with quick 
hearing, caught the words : 

“Accident on the rails below Lower 
Upton! Come along at once! I’ve had 
the cart brought round. There'll be lots 
for you to do.” 





LAMBETH PALACE. 

“WHAT brought the Archbishops of 
Canterbury to Lambeth?” is a not un- 
natural question for any one to ask as he 
stands at the gate of the Palace and looks 
around. There, opposite the quaint red- 
brick gateway, rise the chimnoys of the 
potteries, and a wilderness of low grimy 
roofs stretches out beyond them. Nor 
does the river here put on any gracious 
aspect—with the tide out and a few black 
barges stranded on the mud; while the 
suspension bridge acrozs the river tran- 
scends, in naked ugliness, avy other of the 
kind. The bridge, indeed, was not in the 
way of being an eyesore to the early Arch- 
bishops ; but potteries have been there pro- 
bably as long as the Archbishops, and the 
marshes that stretched about Lambeth,’ 
peopled only by fowlers and fenmen, were 
not more attractive, perhaps, than the 
labyrinth of humble dwellings which now 
occupy their site, 

But a glance across the river, where 
Barry’s great pile, with its towers, and 
pinnacles, and innumerable windows, occu- 
pies the site of the ancient palace of the 
English Kings, may help to suggest an 
answer to the question asked above. 
That the head of the Church should 
desire to be near the chief residence of the 
head of the State, seems natural enough, 
There were reasons, too, why the Arch- 
bishop in old times did not find himself 
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very comfortable at Canterbury, where he 
might have seemed to be most at home. 
For the cathedral which was his rightful 
seat was also the church of the Convent 
of Christchurch, and the brethren of Christ- 
church were a rich and powerful body, 
with considerable influence at the Roman 
see, and they claimed, according to ancient 
usage, the right of choosing the new Arch- 
bishop when the see became vacant; al- 
though they were content, in a general 
way, to accept the nomination of the King 
and of the Bishops of the province. The 
high pretensions of the Canons of Christ- 
church did not agree with the higher 
claims of the Archbishop, and sundry at- 
tempts to supersede the authority of the 
Canons having failed, the Archbishop 
turned his back upon Canterbury, and 
none of his successors have ever returned 
to it except as occasional visitants. There 
was no lack of residences indeed at the 
disposal of the incumbent of the sse— 
hardly the King was better endowed with 
dwelling - places; but they were all too 
remote from the centre of affairs. 

The Manor of Lambeth was then held 
by the Bishop and Convent of Rochester, 
and was a place of some importance, having, 
in the old Saxon times, been held by the 
sister of the Confessor, whose Norman 
husband gave it away to the monks of 
Rochester. The importance of the site 
arose from its being a chief crossing-place 
of the river, a horse-ferry having existed 
there from time immemorial; a ferry which 
probably formed a connecting link in a 
branch of Roman Watling Street, a short 
cut, in fact, which, avoiding the detour by 
the City, rejoined the main line of com- 
munication somewhere near the Edgeware 
Road. As horses and vehicles were ferried 
across, so no doubt were animals; and it 
is. possible that an annual migration of 
lambs, from the uplands of Kent and 
Surrey to the meadows and marshes of 
Essex, or some other pastoral movement 
of Saxon times, may have given the name 
of Lambhythe to the early settlement. 
The more generally accepted derivation is 
from Lamhythe, or, in more modern guise, 
Loamhythe—a landing-place in the mud. 

At any rate, the lordship of Lambeth 
embraced a goodiy extent of land and 
water well adapted for fishing and fowling, 
and with forest and commons where the 
hunter’s horn might merrily twang. As 
late as Queen Elizabeth’s time, the parish 
was well stocked with ail kinds of bustards, 


fowls, teals, coots, ducks, and with “‘deare 
both red, fallow, and roo.” The river, too, 
swarmed with fish, Excellent were the 
lampreys of Lambeth. 

It is not unlikely that these advantages 
weighed with the Archbishop of the period 
—it was Herbert Fitzwalter who, A.D. 1197, 
acquired the Manor of Lambeth, in ex- 
change for that of Darent in Kent—for the 
prelates of that age were often keen sports- 
men, and, indeed, it was not till that un- 
fortunate affair of Archbishop Abbot—who 
accidentally shot a keeper with a bolt from 
his cross-bow—that any objections were 
made to an Archbishop who followed the 
chase. 

Anyhow the Archbishops have been 
tenants of Lambeth for nearly seven cen- 
turies, and although there have been many 
changes in the old Palace during that long 
period, yet it has never lost its identity, 
and for every period of its existence, there 
is still something to show: a fragment 
here and there, a tower, a chamber, a but- 
tress ; something at all events spared and 
preserved during demolition and restora- 
tion. 

As we view the Palace from the Albert 
Embankment, or from the river, the eye 
takes in nearly the whole of the ancient 
parts of the building, The river, first, we 
may bear in mind, takes a sudden bend 
and flows almost due northwards, so that 
in the river front we have the west front 
of the Palace; and the old tower at the 
north-west corner, which is faced with 
stone on the two sides that it shows to 
the outside world, is usually known as the 
Lollards’ Tower, although its official name 
is the Water Tower. It is a water tower 
no longer, standing high and dry above 
the river. But before the embankment 
was made the foreshore approached much 
more closely to the Palace, and, in earlier 
times, some kind of creek must have partly 
encompassed the tower, giving access to 
the boats and wherries of lay and cleric, 
as well as to the stately barge of the Arch- 
bishop, and to the gaily-decked galleys of 
Royal and noble personages. 

Projecting from the north front of the 
Water Tower may be observed a smaller 
square tower of ancient stonework, which 
is probably one of the oldest parts of the 
building, and may be part of the original 
building of Archbishop Boniface, who, in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, 
converted the ancient dwelling of the 
monks of Rochester into something more 
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stately and dignified. This square turret 
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is the actual Lollards’ Tower, for it con- 
tains the narrow chamber which was the 
prison-chamber of the Palace; whether 
any Lollards were actually confined there 
is a question for further consideration. 

The towers of more modern brickwork 
which flank the original donjon are the work 
of Cranmer and Laud respectively, and 
bear their names. From this point the 
lower roof of the chapel, which is attached 
to the inner or eastern front of the main 
tower, is not visible ; but the roof of the 
hal], with its buttresses and pinnacles, and 
its quaint turret with the enormous vane 
—all in the florid taste of the great 
Christopher Wren—appears over the en- 
closing walls. This is Juxon’s hall, now 
the library, and it continues the general 
frontage of the place, till the eye rests 
upon the solid, substantial towers of red 
brick which buttress the gateway of 
Cardinal Morton. 

At Cardinal Morton’s gateway let us 
now apply for admission, and we shall at 
once be struck by the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the parish church of Lambeth, 
a comely, old church, with its tower and 
ball-turret, which bears a family resemblance 
to the churches of Putney and Fulham. 
Tn fact, the church was long considered an 
annexe of the Palace, and sundry of the 
Archbishops lie buried there with other 
worthies of ancient date. 

But the angle of the wall between 
Palace and parish church has a morsel of 
history all to itself. For here it was, one 
windy, rainy night in December, that Mary 
of Modena, the Queen of James the Second, 
found shelter from wind and rain, clasping 
to her bosom the babe, hitherto cradled in 
the pomp snd luxury of a Court—the 
little Prince of Wales, in fact—henceforth 
to be an exile and a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, and to be known as the 
“ Pretender.” Nobody, perhaps, was 
thirsting for the blood of the unhappy 
Queen and her babe, but still she was 
profoundly disliked by the populace, and 
there might have been danger in discovery, 
so the Queen was hastily disguised in the 
costume of an Italian laundress with a 
bundle of clothes under her arm, the 
bundle being the baby, and ferried over 
the dark and stormy river, where a coach 
was engaged tv meet her by Lambeth 
Palace. But no coach made its appearance, 
and, in this corner, the Queen sheltered 
herself from the rain like any poor outcast, 
while a faithful attendant searched the 
place for a conveyance, and finally suc- 





ceeded in hiring a hackney coach from the 
Swan Inn. 

At the Cardinal’s gateway we are almost 
in the middle ages. There is the lofty 
archway that admits his eminence’s stately 
train, the palfreys with their purple hous- 
ings, the loaded sumpter mules; as tho 
groined and banded roof of stone overhead 
echoes to the clatter. It is a four-wheeled 
cab, after all, that enters, containing a 
stout, substantial dignitary of the Church. 
A smaller gateway, with its ponderous, iron- 
bound, oaken door, admits the humbler 
pedestrian. 

Some years ago there was no difficulty 
in obtaining admittance to the Palace, that 
is, to the historical part of it; but of late, 
since confidence has been shaken in the 
intentions of casual visitors, no one is 
admitted without a written order from 
the Archbishop. 

Here is a contrast again with the days of 
old. A couple of centuries ago, any man 
with a decent coat on his back might 
make himself free of the place, and dine 
at the steward’s table; or, if the decent 
coat were wanting, there was bread and 
meat to be had for the asking at the 
buttery hatch. Mi. Pepys might call for 
a pair of oars and float up the river with 
the tide, without invitation or notice, to 
partake of the Archbishop’s cheer. 

‘All comers,” says another writer, 
“feasted at the steward’s or almoner’s 
tables in the great hall, And daily frag- 
ments filled the bellies of the hungry poor 
that waited at the gate.” 

Not that the hungry poor have alto- 
gether lost their privileges even in these 
inhospitable days; the daily fragments 
have been commuted into money payments 
to the deserving poor, and a weekly dole 
that has been distributed at Lambeth gates 
from the days of Archbishop Baldwin, the 
crusader, is still bestowed on selected re- 
cipients every Saturday. There is no 
endowment it seems to meet these pay- 
ments, nor any legal obligation to make 
them. They form part of the Archbishop’s 
private charities, continued from age to 
age under a better title than parchments 
can secure. 

The narrow, massive doorways, and the 
dimly-lighted rooms within these archway 
towers, have a chill and gloomy appearance 
on this bitter March day. But here it 
is supposed that Cardinal Morton kept 
house when at Lambeth; and one of the 
most commodious rooms over the gateway 
is generally known as Morton’s parlour. 
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Others of the rooms were used for the con- 
finement of prisoners of consideration, and 
there still exists, it is said, an arrangement 
like the famous ear of Dionysius, by which 
the private conversation of the prisoners 
might be overheard. 

The Cardinal who built the gateway was 
a stirring political character. He was at 
Towton fight with Queen Margaret in the 
Wars of the Roses, and, when all was lost, 
conducted the Queen to a place of safety. 
Then he made his peace with the house of 
York, and, as Bishop of Ely, was pre- 
sent at that famous council in the Tower 
of London, recorded by Shakespeare in 
King Richard the Third, beginning with 
the then Lord Protector’s gracious and 
smiling address : 

My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you send for some of them. 

A council that ended in a general scene of 
terror, and the hasty execution of Lord 
Hastings. The beginning of a “coup 
d’état” which ended in the assumption of 
the crown by Gloucester, and the death of 
the young Princes in the Tower. Morton, 
too, was with Buckingham, and the 
Countess of Derby, one of the chief figures 
in the conspiracy that raised the Earl of 
Richmond to the throne, and narrowly 
escaped the vengeance of his old master, 
but was rewarded for his services to the 
house of Lancaster by the Primacy of All 
England, and the Cardinal’s hat that fol- 
lowed this promotion. 

Within the gateway the chief object 
proves to be the great hall, a quaint and 
pleasing structure of dark-red brick, with 
stone facings, of the Restoration period— 
the old hall was dismantled and pulled 
down during the Commonwealth, and 
the new Archbishop, Juxon, who had 
attended the Jate King on the scaffold, 
would have the new hall as like the old as 
possible. And thus there are pointed 
windows of a sort, and ponderous but- 
tresses, and a high peaked roof, the whole 
redeemed by pleasing ornaments, and a 
general feeling that belongs to its own 
particular age, and to none other. This is 
the hall where Pepys feasted, and found 
such good cheer ; and it was used for great 
banquets up to recent times. In the Jolly, 
unearnest days of the Georges, a great 
feast was held whenever a new Bishop was 
consecrated in the province. He had the 
privilege of paying for it, 2nd of sitting at 
the head cf the feast with his hat on, 
while all the rest of the guests rcmained 





uncovered. But there is no more feasting 
now in the old hall. The Gothic doorway 
opens into a quite different scene from 
those of its former revels. It is now the 
great library—a solemn, quiet place, with 
alcoves of oaken bookshelves on either 
hand, and a broad aisle in the middle, 
where one walks surrounded by in- 
numerable old tomes, in the dark, deep, 
lustreless bindings of old times. There 
must be a terrible weight of old divinity 
upon these massive thelves, as well as 
treasures of old literature, and rare volumes 
of great price. 

And this is a public library, although 
little known and used assuch. But it is 
open to any student who desires to consult 
its volumes, on most days of the week. 
But, in truth, the library has not many 
attractions for the “ general reader,” and 
except for theological students, and 
searchers after rare volumes, there are few 
to take advantage of its privileges. But 
the librarians of Lambeth have generally 
themselves been men of learning and re- 
search; and the names of Wharton and 
Ducarel among antiquarians of the old 
school, and of Green and Stubbs among 
latter-day historians, are sufficient to show 
that the literary treasures of Lambeth have 
not been neglected. 

The first germ of the library, it is said, 
was a collection of books made for Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth, and certain volumes still 
bear embossed and gilt upon their covers 
the initials and cognizance of the splendid 
Earl. But Archbishop Bancroft first 
brought the books to Lambeth, and 
bequeathed them in his will to the see of 
Canterbury. Some of the rarest of the 
MSS. and printed volumes are exhibited 
on table cases in the various alcoves; a 
work of the seventh century Aldhelm, 
supposed to have been subsequently trans- 
cribed by Alcuin; the ninth century 
gospels of McDurnap, a beautiful Irish 
MS., said to have been presented to 
Canterbury by King Athelstan, the suc- 
cessor of Alfred. Among other curiosities, 
too, is a fine MS, copy of the Koran, in 
itself 1ich and rare, and the question as to 
how it got there is answered by an inscrip- 
tion, which shows how the book wascaptured 
in the loot of Tippoo Sahib’s palace, when 
Seringapatam was stormed. Again, there 
is a magnificent volume bound in velvet, 
with massive silver mountings and orna- 
ments, containing an early German printed 
copy of the Scriptures, which may be 
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called the present Emperor of Germany’s 
wedding fee, for it was a gift from the then 
Prince Frederick to Archbishop Sumner, 
in memory of the wedding ceremony, at 
which the Archbishop officiated, which 
united the Prince to the daughter of our 
Queen. This volume was, after the Arch- 
bishop’s death, presented by his repre- 


j sentatives to the see of Canterbury, and 


occupies of honour in the 
library. 

From an architectural standpoint, the 
great feature of the hall is its magnificent 
roof of timber, which again is a restoration 
of the ancient roof of the hall as nearly as 
Archbishop Juxon could get it. But again 
there is a floridness and warmth of detail 
that suggests the period of its origin. 
Interesting fragments of stained glass, 
gathered together after the destruction 
wrought by the Puritans, appear in a 
window at the northera end of the hall; 
and on the opposite side there is an open- 
ing to a corridor and staircase which leads to 
the interior of the Palace. Here, upon 
the staircase, we are confronted with life- 
8iz3 portraits of Sir Robert Walpole, his 
handsome sister, Dorothy, and her hus- 
band, Lord Townshend. These stout, and 
certainly not spiritualistic Norfolk worthies, 
do not seem particularly at home in 
Lambeth Palace; and, again, the question 
as to how they got there, is met by the 
information that they were family por- 


a place 


| traits belonging to Archbishop Cornwallis. 


The landing at the top of the stairs 
opens upon the picture gallery, consisting 
of two long corridors at right angles with 
each other, which has replaced the old 
galleries over the cloisters in which the 
library was once kept. These last were 
cold and draughty passages, interesting 
only from their associations with the anti- 
quarians of old times, such as John Foxe, 
of the “ Martyrs,” with old Stow, of the 
“Survey of London ;” Strype, who con- 
tinued his work, and others. 

Nor were the cloisters themselves of any 
architectural merit. In the centre was a 


| pump, of which we get a glimpse in a scene 


that occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Her Majesty visiting the Archbishop 


j in Lent, in her usual sudden arbitrary 


manner, called upon him forasermon. By 
the pump, a temporary pulpit was placed 
from which a discourse was preached, acrowd 


| of bystanders occupying the open quad, 


while the Queen, with her Lords and 
Councillors, in all their bravery, occupied 
the galleries round about ; then, no doubt, 





open and balustraded. It was not in Lent, 
however, that the Queen visited Archbishop 
Parker, when she was so pleased with her 
entertainment, that she felt obliged to 
compliment the Archbishop’s wife. 

From the position of the cloisters which 
occupy tha south front of the chapel, their 
usual place in conventual buildings, it 
seems probable that the original ground- 
plan of the building, as determined by 
Archbishop Baldwin, its first founder, or 
by Walter Habert, his successor, was 
adhered t> throughout. For it must be 
remembered that it was Baldwin’s original 
intention to found a College of Canons at 
Lambeth. Baldwin, we are told, brought 
by water to LTambeth, all the stones, 
timber, and other materials prepared for 
the College at Hackington, near Canter- 
bury. But he had not proceeded far with 
his work when a papal bull was promulgated 
commanding the College of Lambeth to be 
demolished ; this project of founding a 
collegs either at Hackington or Lambeth 
having been defeated by the influence of 
the jealous Canons of Cuiristcshurch. But 
while the Canons were disestablished, the 
conventual arrangement of the buildings 
was persevered with, and thus, while every- 
thing else has been changed and altered 
past recognition, the gencral alignment of 
the Palace follows the course marked out 
by the powerful hands of its first founders. 

Opening out of the picture gallery is 
the guard-room, which recalls the ancient 
militant state of the Norman prelates, a 
noble hall with an open timber roof, which 
is now used as a state dining-roo and 
conference-room. And this room remains 
essentially in its ancient condition, except 
that the floor has been raised and the 
panelling shortened, while the old hearth, 
whose opening, it is said, reached almost 
to the ceiling, has been replaced by a 
melancholy example of what was considered 
a Tudor fireplace half a century ago. But 
the chief ornament of the room is its 
collection of the portraits of tha Arch- 
bishops. Perhaps a gallery of Archbishops 
is not of enthralling interest to the general 
public, but a hasty glance may be taken of 
some one here and thir}, whose character or 
career may present some striking points. 

Let us picture Baldwin first of all, the 
crusader, the same who preached the crusade 
in Wales, and who proved his courage and 
sincerity by embarking himself for the 
Holy Land. There we shall find him in 
helmet and cuirass, with the banner of 
Saint Thomas unfurled before him, at the 
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head of his little army of two hundred 
horse and three hundred foot, and leading 
them to the attack on Saladin’s camp. But 
he died soon after in the field, and never 
reached the Holy Sepulchre, the object of 
his passionate desire. 

Then we have Boniface, of the princely 
house of Savoy, whose brother Peter built 
the Savoy Palace, in the Strand. He was 
known as the handsome Archbishop, but 
his deeds were of the opposite description, 
as witness his visitation of the Priory of 
Saint Bartholomew, in Smithfield, the 
scene of which, the old priory church, is 
still in existence. He marched down to 
the City, wearing armour under his vest- 
ments, and followed by a retinue of men 
of arms, disguised under sacerdotal robes. 
The citizens gathered about him, and re- 
ceived him with hooting and curses, But 
the brethren of Saint Bartholomew were 
prepared to receive their Archbishop with 
all honour, although determined to resist 
to the uttermost his claim of visitation. 
The bells all pealed, the organs sounded, the 
great west door was thrown open, and priests 
and choristers were formed in solemn pro- 
cession to meet the Archbishop, and conduct 
him to the high altar. Boniface stalked up 
the aisle, with angry face and glaring eyes. 
All this religious pomp was a mockery to 
him—the monks should be in the Chapter 
House with their deeds and charter-, their 
accounts and vouchers, spread around. 
And catching sight of the Sub-prior in his 
stall, who was about to begin the service, 
Boniface seized him in his iron grasp, 
cuffed the poor old map, and left him 
half-senseless on the pavement. The 
monks ran to protect their aged Sub- 
prior, the Archbishop’s men set upon the 
monks, and a scene of terror and confusion 
followed, in the midst of which Boniface 
and his men cut their way through the 
exasperated and menacing crowd, and 
returned to Lambeth. But the citizens 
mustered in force with bills and staves, and 
pursued the Archbishop’s train to their 
quarters. Much damage was done to the 
buildings at Lambeth ; but Boniface, secure 
within his stony tower, bade defiance to 
his assailants. The turret which is still 
existing on the north face of the Water 
Tower at Lambeth, was probably a witness 
of this first siege of Lambeth. 

Again, after a lapse of a century and a 
half, was Lambeth Palace attacked, and 
this time there was no fighting Archbishop 
to hold its towers, Wat Tyler's men had 
just cut off the head of Simon of Sudbury, 





the Archbishop ; but the popular vengeance 
was not complete till they had demolished 
his house. Archbishop Simon was un- 
popular, not only as a landlord, but as a 
persecutor of the Lollards. John Ball, a 
priest whom he had imprisoned—would 
that there were proof to show that it was 
in Lambeth itself—was released by the 
insurgents, and became the apostle of the 
popular movement, 

Another great persecutcr of heretics 
was Thomas Arundel, of the noble family 
of the Fitzalans; but he is also noticeable 
as intimately connected with the move- 
ments of the times. Richard the Second 
was on the throne, and was dreaded and 
disliked by a large part of the great 
nobility. The Archbishop’s brother, the 
Earl of Arundel, was strongly suspected of 
having been concerned with the Dake of 
Gloucester, and other nobles, in a scheme 
for placing Richard under constraint. How 
treacherously Richard dealt with his uncle 
Gloucester is told in our “ Chronicles ” of 
Essex, in connection with Pleshy Castle, 
His treatment of the Earl of Arundel was 
still more base. Richard, through his 
brother, the Archbishop, invited the Earl to 
visit him at Court. The Archbishop strongly 
advised his brother to excuse himself. He 
was safe enough in his own Castle of 
Arundel, one of the strongest in the 
kingdom, and Richard would find it 
difficult to drag him out. Still there was 
danger in declining a Royal invitation, and 
the Earl declared himself willing to core 
if he had the Kiug’s word for his safety. 
The King, in the Archbishop’s presence, 
bound himself by all the most sacred 
invocations, that the Earl should suffer no 
harm. Then the Earl left the Castle and 
travelled to Lambeth, where he spent the 
night in earnest talk with his brother. In 
the morning the Archbishop, in his barge, 
himself conveyed his brother over the 
water to the King’s Palace at Westminster. 
The Earl was reccived by the King’s 
courtiers, as of all guests the most welcome. 
The King admitted him to his presence 
without an instant’s delay. The Arch- 
bishop waited in the ante-chamber; hour 
after hour passed, but the Earl did not 
reappear; ovly when night came on, did 
the Archbishop in sadness row back to 
Lambeth. Time elapsed before the Arch- 
bishop ascertained, with certainty, his 
brother’s fate. The Earl had been seized 
by the King’s order, and hurried off to 
the Tower, and forthwith beheaded. 

From this time the Archbishop’s great 
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object was the destruction of the King. 
He visited Henry Bolingbroke in France, 
he urged upon him the profound discontent 
that existed in England, and the yearning 
that people in general felt for a deliverer. 
Arundel assisted the Duke in his prepara- 
tions, accompanied him in the galley 
which bore Cesar and his fortunes, landed 
at Ravenspur with the rest, and followed 
the Duke till he was able to hail him and 
consecrate him as King by the title of 
Henry the Fourth. The Archbishop had 
visited Richard in his downfall, and for 
once the impassive mask had fallen from 
the faco of the Primate. He reproached 
the deposed King with all the evil he had 
done, and specially with the murder of his 
—the Archbishop’s— brother, after his most 
sacred word had been passed for his safety. 
The King, overwhelmed with despair, 
could not answer a word. 

What was the reward that Arundel 
desired from the new King for all his 
services? Nothing for himself; but simply 
the passing of a law that was necessary for 
the sake of true religion, This was the 
statute ‘de haeretico comburando,” con- 
cerning the burning of heretics; and the 
Archbishop took care that it should not 
remain a dead letter. Hereabouts the 
iv, as connected with 


Lollards come 
Lambeth, and so on till the days of the 


Reformation. But a pleasanter record is 
connected with Henry Chicheley, who 
built the Water Tower, and otherwise 
enlarged the Palace; and in whose time 
the news came to Lambeth of the victory 
won at Agincourt. 

The next remarkable figure is Cardinal 
Morton, of whom we have already heard, 
and that brings us to the earliest, perhaps, 
and the best picture of the whole col- 
lection. This is Archbishop Wareham, 
the friend and patron of Erasmus, and a 
general lover of literature and learning. 
The portrait seems to be a genuine 
Holbein, and shows the wary, shrewd, and 
kindly face of the worthy prelate, with 
all the painstaking fidelity of the artist. 
There is also a good portrait of Cardinal 
Pole, who occupied Lambeth during 
Mary’s reactionary reign. There is 
more than one portrait of Parker, Eliza- 
beth’s favourite prelate, who had been the 
chaplain and friend of her unhappy mother, 
Ann Boleyn; an honest face of almost 
portentous ugliness. 

In the guard-room, too, is a fine Van- 
dyke, a portrait of Laud, with all the 
keenness and obstinacy of his character 





expressed in his face. This is no doubt 
the identical picture which Laud records 
in his diary, 1640, to have fallen down 
unaccountable when in his study — an 
accident which he seems to have regarded as 
an unlucky omen. We have Juxon, too, 
of the Restoration, with Tillotson and 
Tenison, the latter of whom brings 
memories of the Court of Charles the 
Second into the days of Anne and the 
Georges; for Tenison, as Rector of St. 
Martin’s, ministered at the deathbed of poor 
Nell Gwynne, and attended the Duke of 
Monmouth on the scaffold. Then we have 
Archbishop Herring, by Hogarth ; Thomas 
Secker, by Reynolds ; Archbishop Moore, by 
Romney ; Manners Sutton, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; and coming to the Victorian 
age, Archbishop Howley, the rebuilder and 
restorer, by Sir Martin Shee. 

Somewhere we should find Cornwallis, 
who was Archbishop during the Gordon 
Riots ; and as the atmosphere of a guard- 
room suggests battles and sieges, we may 
here recall what further sieges have been 
set about the old towers. In Laud’s time, 
for instance, the London prentices came 
down to Lambeth with hostile intentions 
against the Archbishop, but found the 
walls too strong for them. In the No 
Popery Riots of 1780, the Palace was really 
in great danger. Some five hundred of 
the mob marched upon it from St. George's 
Fields, with drums and fifes playing and 
colours flying, and surrounded the Palace 
in a menacing way. A hundred men of 
the Guards arrived in all haste to garrison 
the place, and took up their quarters in 
the various buildings to be defended. The 
mob paraded round and round, but hesi- 
tated to attack. The Guards were relieved 
by the North Hants Militia, who were 
succeeded next day by the whole of the 
Northampton Militia. For about ten 
weeks a garrison of from two to three 
hundred soldiers was maintained at the 
Palace, all bountifully entertained by their 
host the Archbishop. 

From the guard-room and galleries 
adjacent, a corridor and staircase bring us 
into the most interesting part of the 
Palace, for we now enter the great square 
tower called the Lollards’ Tower, or the 
Water Tower, which forms such a pro- 
minent object from the river. This room, 
on the ground floor of the tower, is known 
as the Post Room; and the origin of the 
name is evident at first sight, in a massive 
oaken column which supports the centre of 
the richly carved oaken ceiling. Tradition 
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has it that to this post heretics and 
Lollards were tied up and whipped, in 
the days of the persecutions. The latest 
historian of Lambeth, Mr. J. C. Brown, 
would demolish this story by the asser- 
tion that the post is an insertion of times 
comparatively recent. But assuredly that 
post has an ancient appearance, and 
harmonizes well with the panelled roof it 
supporte. 

In that corner covered with rough 
plaster, once there opened a doorway upon 
the river; a wide flight of steps, now 
removed, led down to the landing-place 
of the Palace. This was the customary 
entrance to the Palace in days when the 
river was London’s chief highway. Kings, 
nobles, prelates and dignitaries without 
number, have entered by that blinded 
doorway. There, one gloomy day, entered 
Ann Boleyn; she had landed from a 
closely guarded barge, one of the black 
prison barges from the Tower. She 
crossed this room and descended through 
the narrow archway of stone which leads 
to the crypt beneath the chapel. In 
the crypt Cranmer was seated as pre- 
sident of an ecclesiastical court, whose 
purpose was to declare void the marriage 
of the King with Anv. And the Queen, 
tempted by some hope of mercy to her- 
self or those she loved, was led to make 
confession that she had made a pre- 
contract of marriage with Earl Percy. 
Then the marriage was declared void, and 
the Queen returned to her prison, and was 
executed on the third day after. There, 
too, Essex landed on his way to the Tower, 
after his mad insurrection against Elizabeth, 
and Archbishop Whitgift met him on the 
steps and welcomed him sadly to his 
night’s lodging, for the weather was too 
stormy to permit of his safe landing at 
the Tower. Last scene of all, Laud, on 
his way to the Tower, and eventually to 
the scaffold. “As I went to my barge, 
hundreds of my poor neighbours stood 
there and prayed for my safety.” 

Laud had just before heard evensong 
for the last time in his own chapel. The 
chapel opens out of the tower which was 
built against its western front. A hand- 
some double doorway with cusped headings 
enclosed in a pointed arch gives access to 
the chapel, where a noble carved screen 
of Laud’s providing shuts off a kind of 
antechapel. The chapel is rich, gorgeous 
in colour and in gilding, the ornamentation 
done at the charge of the late Archbishop. 
The lower fabric of the church is ancient, 





probably the work of Boniface of Savoy, 
in the reign of Henry the Third. Origi- 
nally, it had most likely a flat roof of 
timber, but Archbishop Howley substituted 
a vaulted roof of stone, the heaviness of 
which has perhaps been relieved by the 
colour and gildivg of later years. The 
stained windows, too, are modern; but 
the subjects have been reproduced as far 
as possible from the windows of Laud’s 
time, which the Puritans knocked to 
pieces. In the centre of the floor an 
inscription records that the body of Arch- 
bishop Parker lies beneath. His tomb 
originally stood in the south-east corner of 
the chapel, his favourite resort for medi- 
tation and prayer; but it was broken 
open and destroyed during the Common- 
wealth, the leaden coffin stripped off and 
sold, and the Archbishop’s bones were 
reinterred under a dungbill. The remains 
were recovered in Sancroft’s time, and the 
tomb itself stands in the antechapel, with 
an inscription recalling the desecration. 
Leaving the gorgeous sanctuary, the 
services in which are entirely private and 
confined to the members of the Arch- 
bishop’s household, we re-enter the Water 
Tower and reach the most ancient and 
interesting part of that structure: the 
projecting square turret, which probably 
forms part of the earliest building on the 
site. It is chiefly occupied by astaircase— 
a corkscrew staircase, winding about a 
solid spar of oak—the steps all of oak, old 
oak rough-hewn from the tree, and bearing 
the adze marks upon their under sides. 
They have lasted thus for centuries, and 
will probably last for centuries more, for 
there is no sign of damp about the place, 
the treads being renewed from time to 
time. And so we mount the old creaking, 
but not crazy, stairs, two storeys of them, 
each marked by an old doorway blocked 
up and unused, and then the winding 
stairs end in a little square room at the very 
top of the tower. The room is lined with 
rough oaken boards, attached to which, at 
intervals, are a number of rusted iron 
rings, evidently for the purpose of chain- 
ing prisoners thereto. Two slits, for 
windows, admit a certain amount of light 
and air; when the shutters are withdrawn 
there is light enough to read the inscrip- 
tions carved centuries ago with patient 
fingers by poor lingering prisoners, One 
inscription — “Christus amor meus” — 
tradition attributes to Sir John Oldcastle, 
the famous Lollard leader, and, while there 
is no record of his imprisonment here, 
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there is some consistency in the legend. 
For the one unwearied, persevering enemy 
of the good Knight, who hunted him down 
and brought him to the scaffold, was that 
Archbishop Arundel who, in all his career, 
had shown himself such a steadfast friend 
and enemy. 

It is a melancholy dungeon after all; an 
atmosphere of sighs and weariness seems to 
cling to it stil]. On the edge of one of the 
boards some poor captive has marked the 
days, perhaps the weeks of his captivity, 
in so many notches cut one after another 
with a knife. It is a long score that 
stretches out into the gloom, and what 
was the end of it we wonder? Once more 
daylight and the joy of life, or a fevered 
ending in this cell, or a death of torture 
at the stake—who can tell ? 

The old dungeon door creaks on its 
hinges ; there is a little grated peephole in 
the middle, roughly covered with a rusty 
plate of iron; the door opens and releases 
its latter-day prisoners, and a cold blast of 


| air descends from a flight of stone steps 


which go still higher. These are a little 
crazy and worn, but quite practicable, and 
they lead to the leads on the top of the 
tower ; and from the battlements we gain 
an uninterrupted view of all the neighbour- 
hood round : the smoke of Lambeth; the 
myriad roofs stretching into the distance ; 
the railway bridges, and steaming trains ; 
and just below us the roofs and chimneys 
of the Archbishop’s residence, and the 
spread of turf, and gardens, and walks 
overhung with trees. It is a magic circle 
this, surrounded by the Palace walls, whence 
change and decay seem banished, and 
where inanimate things remain just as they 
were. Then there is the river, with its 
bridges, and the great pile of the Houses 
of Parliament, and gardene, and more roofs, 
and prisons, and the tide bank-high, and 
bearing upwards a trail of black coal barges. 

And turning to descend we see that the 
staircase is crowned with a quaint little 
lead-capped turret; within which hangs 


an old bel], the sound of which no man- 


living hath heard. Tradition says that this 
turret was a watchtower, with a watch- 
man sitting there day and night, ready to 
give an alarm of fire or foray on the deep- 
toned beil. It may have rung for Boni- 
face, when the citizens were thronging up 
from London to besiege him. Or the 
tocsin may have sounded when the No 
Popery rioters were swarming about the 
place. Anything more modern it can 
ecarcely have been concerned with. 





NOCTURNAL BURIAL. 


SocrAL customs are continually changing, 
and to this rule the melancholy rites and 
observances connected with the burial of 
the dead form no exception. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries it was not 
at all a matter of uncommon occurrence 
for interments to take place at night ; but 
at the present day, as a rule, resort is 
only had to the privacy of the night season 
where a person is found “ felo de se,” and, 
occasionally, in case of death from infectious 
disease, 

An instance sometimes occurs, however, 
where nocturnal burial takes place by way 
of maintaining an ancient custom. A few 
years ago a member of the old Dyott 
family of Freeford, was buried by torch- 
light, at half-past nine on a winter's even- 
ing, in St. Mary’s Church, Lichfield. The 
torchlight procession, customary from time 
immemorial, would have been omitted by 
the friends of the deceased ; but the towns- 
mep, loyal to the old observances, and 
desirous of showing their respect for the 
family, assembled with torches and main- 
tained the custom. 

Old Elspeth Mucklebackit, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Antiquary,” tells her grandchild 
how ‘the Glenallan family aye bury their 
dead by torchlight,” and traces the custom 
to the time of the death of a great an- 
cestor of the house, who, having died in 
battle, was buried at midnight by his 
mother, who sternly refused to allow the 
coronach to be cried, or mourning to be 
made : 

‘‘She said he had killed enow that day 
he died, for the widows and daughters o’ the 
Highlanders he had slain to cry the 
coronach for them they had lost and for 
her son too ; and sae she laid him in his 
grave wi’ dry eyes, and without a groan or 
a wail.” 

In December, 1796, Mrs. Unwin, in 
companionship with whom Cowper passed 
so many peaceful and comparatively happy 
years, was buried by torchlight in the 
church of East Dereham, Norfoik. 

Westminster Abbey was frequently the 
scene of these impressive night ceremonials. 
Horace Walpole has left on record, in one 
of his letters, a graphic account of the 
funeral of George the Second, which took 
place in the evening of November eleventh, 
1760, The procession to the Abbey passed 
through lines of foot-guards, every seventh 
man bearing a torch. The sacred building 
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was brilliantly lighted; but within the 
chapel of Henry the Seventh, where the 
interment took place, all was confusion and 
disorder, and the solemnity of the scene 
was marred by the blundering reading of 
the officiating Bishop, and by the cries for 
help of the Yeomen of the Guard, who 
were unequal to bearing the great weight 
of the coffin, A striking figure amongst 
the mourners was that of the Duke of 
Cumberland, but lately recovered from a 
paralytic stroke, and standing, weak and 
ill, at the mouth of the vault in which, 
= five years afterwards, he was himself 
laid. 

On another November evening, in 1777, 
was buried privately, by torchlight, in the 
West Cloister, the comedian, Samuel 
Foote, the “ English Aristophanes.” Para- 
lysed, and broken down, this Prince of 
wits had set out for the South of France 
in search of health, when death suddenly 
overtook him at Dover. 

Another famous actor, Betterton, was 
the first of his profession buried in the 
Abbey. On the evening of May the 
second, 1710, he was laid in the south end 
of the East Cloister. His friend, Sir 
Richard Steele, was present, and has com- 
memorated the occasion in a deeply in- 
A few 


teresting number of the “ Tatler.” 
years later Steele’s life-long friend and 
literary colleague, Joseph Addison, was 
solemnly borne to the same last home. 
His body, after lying in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, was carried at mid- 
night, June the twenty-sixth, 1719, to 


the Abbey. “Bishop Atterbury,” says 
Macaulay, ‘‘one of those Tories who had 
loved and honoured the most accomplished 
of the Whigs, met the corpse, and led the 
procession by torchlight, round the shrine 
of Saint Edward, and the graves of the 
Plantagenets, to the chapel of Henry the 
Seventh.” Inthe vault beneath the north 
aisle of that chapel, by the side of his 
patron, Montague, Earl of Halifax, were 
laid the remains of the great essayist. 
The Westminster boys, with tapers in 
their hands, stood round Atterbury, who 
sonorously read tho service. Tickell 
wrote some of his best verse in description 
of this solemn ceremony. 

In a little more than two years after- 
wards, on the evening of September the 
twenty-fifth, 1721, a minor literary light 
of the Augustan age, Matthew Prior, was 
buried in the South Transept, by his own 
desire, at the feet of Spenser. Yet another 
member of the literary fraternity of that 





age lies in the Abbey. John Gay was 
interred therein at eight o’clock in the 
evening of December the twenty-third, 
1732, and among the mourners were Pope 
and Lord Chesterfield. One other noc- 
turnal burial of the eighteenth century, 
not in the Abbey, may be mentioned. 
The famous Dr. Sacheverel died at High- 
gate on June the sixth, 1724, and six days 
later was buried at midnight in his own 
church of Saint Andrews, Holborn, “in a 
very private but decent manner,” says a 
contemporary newspaper, ‘according to 
the directions of his will. Six clergymen 
held up his pall, and six mourners followed 
it.” 

One of the most remarkable episodes in 
seventeenth century London life was the 
funeral of Claude Duval, the famous 
highwayman. On Friday, January the 
twenty-first, 1670, this accomplished rascal 
was hung at Tyburn; the body lay 
in state ina room hung with black, and 
illuminated by eight wax tapers, in the 
Tangiers Tavern, St. Giles, where it was 
solemnly watched by eight attendants in 
long black cloaks. The lamented cavalier 
was buried by torchlight, under the middle 
aisle of Covent Garden Church, in the 
presence of a great crowd, largely com- 
posed of women. Above the grave was 
placed a white marble stone, on which 
were the ‘‘Du Vall arms,” and a curious 
epitapb, which concluded with these two 
remarkable lines : 

Old Tyburn’s glory, England’s illustrious Thief, 
Du Vall, the Ladies joy ; Du Vall, the Ladies grief. 

A very different ceremonial was that 
with which, in the evening of August the 
third, 1667, the remains of Abraham 
Cowley were laid at rest in the Abbey. 
The most eminent men of the time were 
gathered together to pay a last tribute of 
respect to one who, as the ‘London 
Gazette” of the day said, “had been the 
great Ornament of the Nation, as well by 
the candour of his life, as the Excellency of 
his Writings,” 

His biographer, Dean Sprat, records that 
Charles the Second, when he heard of his 
death, said that “‘ Mr. Cowley had not left 
a better Man behind him in England.” 

Cowley’s fame now is hardly such as, at 
the time of his death, was evidently con- 
sidered to be his due in the future, if we 
may judge by the lofty tone of the inscrip- 
tion on his urn, written by Sprat, and the 
glorification of his genius by contemporary 
versifiers, 

One more Abbey night burial deserves 
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mention, On June the thirteenth, 1656, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, General 
Charles Worsley, one of the chief favourites 
of Oliver Cromwell, was buried with much 
military pomp in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. It was to Worsley that Cromwell 
committed the custody of ‘that bauble,” 
the Mace of the House of Commons, when 
it was taken away from its resting-place 
in that chamber ; and Worsley’s body was 
the only one of any importance buried in 
the Abbey during the Protectorate, which, 
after the Restoration, remained untouched 
in an unviolated grave. 

A suicide was, in old times, buried at mid- 
night at the intersection of two roads with a 
stake driven through the body; but this 
barbarous custom was abolished by an Act 
passed in the reign of George the Fourth, 
which directs that the remains of persons 
found ‘‘felo de se,” shall be interred 
privately in the parish churchyard between 
the hours of nine and twelve at night. 

One historical instance of ignominious 
burial, though not of a suicide, may con- 
clude these notes. Bishop Bonner died in 
1569, in the Marshalsea prison, where he 
was sent on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and, at dead of night, his remains 
were laid in the neighbouring churchyard 
of St. George, Southwark. No stone nor 
memorial of any kind was raised to mark 
the spot. 





A MONK’S RECREATION IN THE 
OLDEN TIMEs. 


Wuat a keen pleasure we all feel—yes, 
even the most democratic of us—if chance 
throws in our way some old manuscript, 
or pamphlet, in which we find recorded 
the names and deeds of the men who lived 
in those far-back, grey, mystic ages which 
history chooses to ignore. Our critical 
faculty may repudiate its claim to authen- 
ticity ; common sense may whisper that it 
is untrustworthy—nay, p2rhaps menda- 
cious; but none the less we turn its 
dog-eared leaves with a loving reverence, 
such as we never feel for the most carefully 
compiled treatise of to-day. Its yellow- 
ness, its age, the very strangeness of its 
phraseology, and the utter unfamiliarity of 
the ideas and sentiments expressed in it, 
give to it a charm that appeals to us with 
irresistible force. 

The other day I came across one of these 
old records, a sort of diary kept by an old 





monk, who lived in York in the early 
Plantagenet days. It is a charming bit of 
writing in its way, full of little familiar 
touches and subtle revelations of personal 
feelings, ambitions, hopes, and fears. The 
worthy writer seems to have been a simple- 
minded, gentle soul, who wrote down each 
day all that he saw and heard ; from time to 
time, however, just when one least expects 
it, he is seized with a sudden sense of 
the dignity of the office of historian to his 
city and order, and by some chance sentence, 
appeal to broad human sympathy, or allu- 
sion to great historic events, shows a wish 
to raise his work beyond a mere record of 
monastic and civic doings. He never stays 
up at the Cothurna pitch for long, though, 
but having made his protest, relapses into 
his usual simple style with an audible sigh 
of relief. 

Clearly the good monk’s duty, the task 
which had been given to him to do, was to 
keep this civic diary; but, at the same 
time, he seems to have carried on another 
work, in his own eyes, at least, much 
more important. In an evening, when 
the labour of the day was over, he tells us 
that it was his chief recreation and delight 
to dive back into the ages, even in his time 
called dark, and from the scanty documents 
then in existence, try to build up a history 
of his native city, from the days when she 
was still Eboracum, the metropolis of 
England, the seat of the imperial Roman 
power. The chronicle of his own day he 
writes in the briefest, and generally the 
most matter-of-fact, natural style; but, no 
sooner does he turn to the past, than he 
revels in the wildest extravagances, and 
scatters around with an unstinted hand 
metaphor, simile, aud hyperbole; all correct- 
ness of diction is lost; the very language 
changes, and becomes a strange mixture of 
Saxon, French and dog-Latin. There must 
be some reason for this difference between 
the history and the chronicle, for the two 
are evidently the work of the same hand, 
though working, at the one time, under 
some restraining influence, and at the 
other, free from all control. Can it be that, 
whilst the monk’s record of every-day life 
must run thegauntlet of Refectory criticism, 
he kept his history of Eboracum_hidden 
away from the prying eyes of his contem- 
poraries ? 

The historian begins his work bysolemnly 
announcing that York, or rather Eboracum, 
was founded at the time King David was 
reigning over Judah, by Ebraucus, the 
great-great-grandson of Brute, who was 
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himself descended from Aineas! Having 
made this statement, however, the good 
monk, perhaps haunted by the memory of 
some sceptic’s laughter, begins to feel 
qualms of conscience. What if he is lead- 
ing astray future generations? So straight- 
way he tries to explain that some have 
entertained doubts as to this Ebraucus ; he 
personally has none, but still he feels 
bound to state that doubts have been 
raised; and then, as if ashamed of the 
sacrifice he has made to the spirit of the 
age, he passes on with unconcealed haste 
to events about which, he says, there can 
be no doubt. 

The first of these happened in 79 A.D, 
when Agricola proclaimed that York was 
to be considered as the capital of the 
kingdom. The scribe notices this procla- 
mation but briefly, as all his attention is 
fixed upon that time, rather more than one 
hundred years later, when York reaches 
what he calls “the height of sublunary 
grandeur.” Little wonder, too, that he 
lingers over this period with such loving 
hands, for the years from 207 to 211, formed 
an epoch in our annals of which any city 
might be proud. At that time, Severus 
was holding his court in the northern 
metropolis, and with him were his sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, two handsome lads ; 
the great lawyers with Papianus at their 
head; the Sixth Legion, the Victrix ; the 
tributary Kings ; the ambassadors from 
foreign Powers, and all the innumerable, 
useless crowd which followed the ruler of 
the Roman Empire in his wanderings. 

Severus is evidently the monk’s ideal of 
a King, and from his arrival in York, to 
the day of his death, his every word and 
action are recorded with scrupulous care. 
Though somewhat aged and clogged with 
infirmities, Severus soon showed the Britons 
that he was a foe of a very different calibre 
to what they were accustomed to contend 
with. In the course of a few months, he 
beat them thoroughly, drove them across 
the northern boundaries, and shut them 
ont of his kingdom with strong walls, so 
that they might no more come to disturb 
his peace. This done, throwing aside 
his armour, Severus assumed the toga, 
and administered justice with an even 
hand alike to friend and foe. Nay, 
careful in small things as in great, we 
find him, Roman Emperor though he 
was, gravely considering petty disputes 
between slaves and their owners, No- 
thing is too trivial for the kindly 
historian to relate of his hero. He enume- 





rates with equal care the acts of clemency 
of the Emperor, and the feasts he attended, 
the garments he wore. When it comes to 
that fatal blunder by which Severus, re- 
turning home from a victorious expedition, 
enters the Temple of Bellona, his feelings 
are beyond control. The ignorant sooth- 
sayer who led the way to the Temple, and 
the careless attendant who brought back 
to the Palace the rejected offerings, come 
in for an equal share of his wrath. Perhaps 
it were as well the manuscript was hidden 
away, or what would the Prior have said 
tohis recorder ascribing thus the Emperor’s 
death to the chance fulfilment of an old 
prophecy? For, so completely does the 
monk identify himself with the time of 
which he is writing, that, without a word 
of excuse, he adopts all its superstitions, 
and seems to consider that Severus, having 
insulted Bellons, must of course die, And 
he does die—not so suddenly, however, but 
that he has time to give that order which 
we, of this nineteenth century, find rather 
hard to reconcile with his historian’s view 
of his character. The Caledonians had 
again rebelled—perhaps they knew the 
Emperor was dying—so he sent out his 
legions against them, with distinct com- 
mands “to put to the sword every man, 
woman, and child of thetribe ” Nor does the 
remembrance of this bloodthirsty command 
seem in any way to have weighed upon 
the conscience of Severus, for, a few days 
later, he met death with the calm assur- 
ance of one whose mind is at rest. The 
monk professes to know the very words 
he addressed to his sons, when they stood 
by his bedside. 

“T leave you, my Antonines,” he said, 
“a firm and steady Government, if you 
will follow my steps and prove what you 
ought to be; but a weak and tottering, if 
otherwise. Do everything that conduces 
to each other’s good. Cherish the soldiery, 
and then you may despise the rest of man- 
kind. A disturbed and everywhere dis- 
tracted Republic I found it, but to youl 
leave it firm and quiet—even to the 
Britons. I have been all—and yet am 
now no better for it.” And then, after a 
pause, fixing his eyes, from which the 
light of life was slowly fading, upon the 
urn that was later to contain his ashes, he 
continued: “Thou shalt hold what the 
whole world could not contain.” 

There is something almost sublime in this 
burst of self-esteem, following, as it does, 
that piteous cry, ‘and yet am now no 
better for it.” 
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The Emperor’s last words were the key- 
stone to his life. When his limbs were 
already stiffening in death he raised his 
head, and, as if in fear lest something had 
been forgotten, he asked, glancing anxiously 
around ; 

‘Is there anything, my friends, I can 
do for you?” 

But it was too late; before the most 
place-hunting of courtiers could frame a 
request, Severus was dead. 

Severus’s Hills, three high mounds of 
earth about a mile beyond the gates of 
York, still stand as a memorial of the 
Roman Emperor. For a long time it was 
maintained—the monk, of course, strongly 
supports this view—that the hills them- 
selves were made by the soldiers, each 
placing here a piece of turf in honour of 
their dead commander ; but geologists have 
decided from their formation that they 
must be the work of nature, not man. Be 
this as it may, it seems certain that it was 
here the Emperor’s body was burnt. 

Even in an age noted for the splendour 
of its faneral ceremonies, the obsequies of 
Severus are spoken of as unparalleled. 
The monk gives a full account of what was 
done. He narrates how the Emperor, 
arrayed in his robes of state, with all the 
insignia of his office, surrounded by his 
army, was borne in solemn procession 
through the city gates to the three hills, 
and there placed on the centre one, where 
a magnificent pile had been erected to 
receive him. His two sons stood side by 
side, and, at a given signal, put a lighted 
torch to the structure, and then: 

Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis, 
Decurrere rogos ; mcestum funeris ignem 
Lustravere in equis, 
And last of all, the eagle, confined near 
the top of the pile, was set free, that, ac- 
companied by the enthusiastic shouts of 
the multitude, it might bear the dead man’s 
soul to the skies. 

No wonder the good brother lingers with 
such delight over those ceremonies, for the 
glory of his much-loved city did not long 
survive the Emperor. 

Caracalla, his successor, and his father’s 
favourite son, certainly inherited none of 
his virtues ; nay, even when Severus was 
alive, and morality and good works were 
most in fashion at Court, the chronicler 
relates, with pious horror, that the young 
prince used to boast that he had never 
learnt to do good. 

Scarcely were the funeral ceremonies 
over when Caracalla ordered some twenty 





thousand soldiers, whom he suspected of 
favouring the claims of his brother Geta, 
to be put to death; the natural sequel of 
this deed was the murder of Geta himself; 
and when Papianus, the grey - headed 
lawyer, declined to express approval of 
this wholesale slaughter, he too was killed. 
The new Emperor’s conduct probably re- 
conciled the Yorkists to the seat of empire 
being removed from their city, for we find 
no signs of mourning when the Royal party 
sets out for Rome. 

During the century that follows, York, 
though still regarded as the capital of 
the kingdom, sank into obscurity. It still 
had its tragic epochs, however, as when 
Carausius sailed up the Ouse, proclaimed 
himself Emperor, and was slain by his 
dearest friend Allectus; this Allectus, too, 
seized imperial power, only, in his turn, 
to be murdered by the soldie:s. Soon, 
however, the heart of the historian rejoices, 
for York is again the scene of magnificent 
ceremonies—the apotheosis of Constantius 
and the proclamation of his son, Constan- 
tine the Great. But the splendour was 
short-lived, and the period that followed 
perhaps the most disastrous of all the sad 
times we find recorded in our chronicle, 

No sooner had Constantine left Britain, 
than the Picts and Scots—hereditary foes 
of the Yorkists—began again their incur- 
sions, and, for nearly a hundred years, 
Yorkshire lay uncultivated, men asking 
why should they sow when their enemies 
would reap? More than once during this 
time York was set on fire; nor was there 
any respite to the misery of the citizens 
until Hengist, having defeated the Picts 
and Scots, sent his sons, Octa and Easa, 
to maintain the Saxon supremacy in the 
North. The Yorkshiremen were too shrewd 
not to read aright the intentions of these 
dangerous protectors; but it was not until 
they could count on extraneous aid that 
they dared to resist them. Ambrosius 
and Pendragon, each in turn, came to help 
the city, and, at last, King Arthur defeated 
the Saxons and established himself in 
York. It was whilst he was there that 
Christmas, by his command, was first cele- 
brated in England. But the priestly 
chroniclers of the time were far from ap- 
proving of good King Arthur's idea of a 
festive season; on the contrary, they 
raised an angry wail of indignant protest 
at the spectacle of this Prince, and his 
Knights, and his ladies, indulging in wild 
revelry under the pretence of commemo- 
rating the birth of Carist. The Yorkshire 
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monks were evidently not pleasant hosts, 
and Arthur soon left them, unregretting 
and unregretted. 

Again, in 620, York was the seat of 
a splendid Court, the home of a wise 
and noble ruler, for Eadwine the Great, 
“King of all Englishmen,” made this 
city his capital. It was during his 
reign that “a weak woman might travel 
with a new-born babe over the whole 
island without molestation.” But his 
turbulent subjects soon wearied of the 
monotony of peace; and rival sovereigns 
became anxious to cast off the sway of one 
who, having been their equal, had become 
their lord. The King of the West Saxons 
hired an assassin to despatch the trouble- 
some reformer who insisted upon peace and 
order in the kingdom, and Eadwine’s life 
was only saved by Lilla, one of his guards, 
springing forward and receiving on his 
own body the blow aimed at the King. 
Bat Eadwine was doomed — neither his 
royal standard of purple and gold, nor his 
Roman tufa, conld save him. He was five 
hundred years in advance of his race, so 
every man’s hand was against him. He was 
slain at Hattield, fighting against Penda’s 
countless hordes. 

Again the poor monk’s tender heart is 
lacerated by having to describe another 
long period of anarchy. The Danes had 
taken the place of the Picts and Scots, and 
were burning and destroying all that came 
in their way. On one occasion they 
stormed the city, and put to the sword 
every man, woman, and child found in it, 
Fifty years before, Alcuin is said to have 
had a vision presaging this calamity. In 
a letter to King Egbert, he wrote: ‘‘ What 
ean be the meaning of that Shower of 
Blood, which, in Lent, we saw at York, the 
Metropolis of the Kingdom, near Saint 
Peter’s Church, desconding with great 
Horror from the Roof of the North Part of 
the House, on a clear day? May not one 
imagine that this presages Destruction and 
Blood to us in that Quarter?” 

The slaughter at York at least was real, 
whatever might be the vision; and, after 
some hard fighting, Rigsidge, a Danish 
leader, succeeded in proclaiming himself 
as King of the North. But the Yorkists, 
enraged at his presumption, rose up and 
murdered him. Athelstan, Anlaff, Edred, 
Swegan, Ethelred, and Siward, of Shake- 
spearean fame, all fought in turn for or 
against the city. Then Tostig, great 
Godwin’s son, came down to rule as Earl ; 
but he was promptly driven away by the 





sturdy Northerners, who refused to submit 
to his insulting cruelty. No sooner had 
his brother Harold restored peace to the 
city, than Tostig returned, accompanied 
by a Norwegian army. He took York by 
storm; but Harold as promptly re- 
conquered it, and defeated the Norwegians 
in a battle just outside the city walls. As 
the old Yorkshireman remarks, with com- 
plaisant glee: “It took five hundred ships 
to bring Tostig and his friends to York, 
but twenty were enough to take them 
home again.” 

But the Yorkist rejoicings were cut 
short, for before the feasts in honour of | 
Harold’s coronation were ended, the news 
came that their King was dead, and that 
the Norman reigned in his place. 

We must supposo—though the chronicler | 
never hints at such a degradation—that | 
York, like the rest of the nation, submitted | 
to the Conqueror, for we find that in 1068, | 
the city gates were opened to receive three | 
thousand Normans to garrison the castles. | 
But, though admitted, the welcome given to | 
them must have been but scant; for the | 
Yorkists were amongst the first to join the | 
Danish army, which came to help the con- | 
federate Earls to drive William and his | 
Normans out of England. They tried to 
obtain possession of the castles — there 
were twoin York in these days—but the 
task seemed hopeless, for they were strongly 
fortified, well provided with all necessities, 
and capable under ordinary circumstances, 
of standing a siege for a much longer time 
than it would take William to come to 
their assistance. But in an evil moment, |, 
the Normans thought to strengthen their | 
position by burning some brushwood that { 
grew near the fortifications; the flames 
spread and set fire, not only to the castle- 
walls, but also to the Cathedral, completely 
destroying the library Alcuin had left to 
the city. 

The Yorkists, driven wild by what they 
considered a piece of wanton destruction, 
attacked the castles, and the Normans, 
blinded by the smoke and flames, were 
conquered and rathlessly put to the sword. 
Waltheof, son of Earl Siward, was at once 
proclaimed Governor, and he set to work 
in all haste to fortify the city, for he knew 
William too well to imagine that he would 
allow the destruction of his garrison to 
remain long unavenged. 

Scarcely-was the work done, than William 
arrived, swearing as he came: “By Heaven’s 
splendour, I will not leave a soul of them 
alive.” 
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But the Yorkists only laughed at his 
threats, for they knew that, thanks to good 
Earl Waltheof, their city was well prepared 
with food and arms to stand a siege. They 
knew, too, that the Danes were at the rear 
of the Norman army, harrying it without 
ceasing. But William was more than a mere 
warrior, he was a diplomatist of no mean 
skill ; and by bribes and promises, he soon 
persuaded the Danes to desert their allies 
within the city. Even then, the Yorkists 
would not yield; and for six long weary 
months, William was obliged to curb his 
restless temper, and sit waiting, whilst 
famine did the work his arms could not 
accomplish. Once, when the siege had 
lasted already four months, William’s 
heart beat high with triumph, for a breach 
was made in the wall; but, before a single 
Norman could enter, Earl Waltheof sprang 
forward, and single-handed defended the 
pass. He stood there alone, battle-axe in 
hand, and held the whole Norman army 
at bay until the breach was repaired. Still 
the odds against the Yorkists were too 
great; all that men could do they did; but 
when, at last, not one loaf of bread re- 
mained within the walls, relying upon 
the Conqueror’s promise that they should 
receive fair treatment, they surrendered 
the city into his hands.. He, however, had 
but one thought, how best to wreak his 
vengeance upon those who had offended 
him; and, having killed the principal in- 
habitants, he razed York to the ground. 

“Thus,” says the old author, “ was this 
noble city wasted by Famine, Fire, and the 
Sword, to the very roots.” 

Truly the glory of York had fled. Nor 
was it upon the city alone that the Con- 
queror’s vengeance fell; the whole country- 
side, as far as Durham, was laid waste, and 
100,000 persons were turned from their 
homes to perish. The lands of St. John 
of Beverley alone were spared, and it 
required a miracle to win even that from the 
Norman. 

“ This work accomplished,” the chronicler 
remarks with grim irony, “ the Conqueror 
returns to York and celebrates Christmas 
with great state and high festivity.” 

Seeing the city had just been razed to 
the ground, it would be curious to know 
where the “high festivity ” was held. 

Of all the Yorkists of importance, Wal- 
theof alone was spared. His bravery had 
extorted admiration even from the stern 
Norman, who, thinking perhaps that so 
formidable an opponent would prove a 
valuable friend, instead of killing him, 





loaded him with honours, and gave to him 
Queen Matilda’s niece, the Princess Judith, 
in marriage. But William seems soon 
to have tired of his conciliatory policy— 
perhaps, too, the necessity for it passed 
—for in 1076, upon the bare suspicion 
that Waltheof was conspiring against him, 
he ordered him to be beheaded. Rumour, 
perhaps a lying jade in this, says Waltheof 
owes his death to his wife. It was the 
first time the head of an English noble 
had fallen on the block, and the event 
struck awe and terror through the hearts 
of the multitude. Who, indeed, was safe 
if the nobles were in danger? Wild with 
grief and dismay, the people thronged 
around the scaffold on which their leader 
was going to perish, covering his hands 
and feet with their kisses, Meanwhile 
Waltheof, undisturbed by their sobs, 
kneeled and prayed. His devotions were 
somewhat long, and the executioner became 
impatient. Probably his position, thus facing 
a furious crowd, was not so pleasant that 
he should wish to prolong it ; and as Earl 
Waltheof was in the very midst of repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, he cut off his head 
with one blow. But, as the monk remarks, 
he was punished for his impious act; 
Waltheof’s head was indeed severed from 
his body, but as it lay there the executioner 
saw (and every member of the crowd saw it 
too) that the lips of the dead man con- 
tinued to move until he had repeated the 
prayer to the end. That ghastly bleeding 
head, with its glazing eyes and moving 
lips, haunted the executioner to the last 
day of his life. 


Here the old chronicle comes abruptly to 
an end. Is it that times were becoming 
too prosaic for their history to supply the 
monk longer with a subject “for recreation 
and delight”? Or is it that some rumour 
of the work had reached the ears of the 
Prior, who, perchance, had no taste for 
such frivolous writings ? 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER VII. 
MONSIEUR DE MONTMIRAIL, 


THAT sudden meeting of theirs was an 
awkward moment, both to Achille de Mont- 
mirail and to Paul Romaine. Of the two, 
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Achille felt it most ; not that he was natu- 
rally a more sensitive character, but he felt 
that all the advantage of the past had been 
his, that Paul’s loss had been his gain, and 
that, though he had had nothing in the world 
to do with the breaking off of Paul’s en- 
gagement, and had never known the history 
of it, Paul could hardly, if he had ever 
cared for Celia, feel quite so friendly again 
towards his friend who had married her. 

Celia had had some excellent reason, her 
husband did not doubt, for breaking off 
that engagement; not that they had ever 
gone far into the subject together, but she 
had said once, when he alluded to it, that 
it had been a great mistake, that she and 
Paul Romaine had never suited each other 
in the least. 

“ But, poor thing, he must have been 
very miserable,” said Achille cheerfully. 

**T don’t know,” said Celia, smiling. “I 
think he knew it was best. He was very 
nice, poor boy, very nice indeed—charming 
at times. I should like to hear of his 
marrying happily.” 

So that Achille’s feeling towards Paul, 
when he met him again, was one of slightly 
embarrassed pity and kindness. 

Paul’s own manner, at first, was rather 
cool and indifferent. Four years and a 
half ago his thoughts about his French 
friend had been tolerably hard; that 
marriage, so quickly arranged, had seemed 
to justify every form of misanthropy ; but 
he was more reasonable now, and it was 
without any sensation of anger or dislike 
that he shook hands with the Marquis, and 
received his exclamations of surprise at 
their meeting. 

He asked after Madame de Montmirail 
quite as a matter of course. 

“She is very well, very well indeed,” 
said Achille earnestly. ‘“‘And I am sure 
she will be glad to hear of an old friend. 
What a strange coincidence! This very 
day she is expecting a friend from England, 
a cousin, M. le Capitaine Percival. Ah! 
you know him.” 

“T knew him once, a little,” said Paul. 
He was very nearly expressing his opinion 
of Vincent, in terms which would have 
startled his smiling friend; but he re- 
flected that it was no business of his, and 
only asked: “Do you often see him? I 
thought he was in India.” 

M. de Montmirail explained that Cap- 
tain Percival had lately come home from 
India, had found himself in Paris, had 
asked leave to pay a visit to his cousin. 
She had written to her husband about it; 





of course he was delighted to welcome any 
old friend of hers. 

“T shall find him there to-morrow when 
I go home,” said the Marquis. “There is 
not much to amuse him at this time of 
year, but I shall be charmed to see him. 
You know of old my opinion of the 
English.” 

Paul smiled. Achille looked at him 
benevolently. 

“T want to hear a great deal about you,” 
he said. ‘“ You look like a traveller—but 
what have you been doing to-day, for 
instance? What are all those flowers? 
Have you turned botanist? Scientific? A 
professor of some kind, perhaps.” 

‘No, I am not a professor of anything,” 
said Paul. ‘These things are rare, and 
interest me rather. But to-day I have 
been to see Chenonceaux.” 

“Ah! You found nobody there, I 
hope.” 

Chenonceaux old, Chenonceaux new, 
even then connected nearly enough with 
French politics—this was a subject that 
interested M. de Montmirail, and he talked 
of nothing else till they reached Tours. 
Then he found, to his satisfaction, that he 
and Paul were staying at the same hotel. 
They dined together at the “table d’hote,” 
and went out together afterwards. Paul 
told the story of his travels, and they 
talked altogether in so friendly a strain, 
that all awkwardness between them 
vanished utterly. Achille was much 
pleased with his favourite English boy, 
grown into a man, and made slight 
attempts to go back to the beginning of 
their friendship ; but Paul would not re- 
member — would not return to the old 
haunts of his youth. He liked his present 
life better, and his present state of mind— 
lonely, friendless, cold, and rather sceptical 
as it was. He took Achille’s demonstra- 
tions very quietly, with a smile, but with- 
out much response, only wondering a little 
in his own mind how the man who had 
married Celia could be so unsuspiciously 
happy. Perhaps the very sweetness of his 
nature had conquered her ; for he certainly 
was one of the most loveable of men. 

On Sunday morning they went to the 
Cathedral together, and afterwards walked 
about among the old streets of Tours, and 
stood on the bridge and looked at the 
broad Loire, while M. de Montmirail told 
Paul of all the curious things he ought to 
see in the neighbourhood. Paul said he 
thought he should go back to England the 
next day. Later in the afternoon, when 
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the Marquis was going away, he suddenly 
gave words to an idea which had been in 
his head all day, as his kind blue eyes 
watched the rather grave and melancholy 
aspect of the “cher petit Anglais” he 
called his friend. 

‘*Come, then, Romaine,” he said ; “ you 
and I understand each other. I will 
answer for my wife; she will be glad to see 
you; she always speaks of you kindly. 
Come and spend a few days with us, and 
let me show you my old house. There 
will be a countryman of your own to help 
you bear the dulness)s What do you 
say?” 

“ You are very kind,” said Paul heartily. 
“Some day, perhaps—but not now. 
really must go back to England. I have 
many reasons. But thank you very much 
for asking me.” 

** Well, some day I shall write to you in 
England, my friend, and then you must 
not refuse me again,” said Achille, And 
so they parted. 

The dog-cart had been sent to Saint- 
Bernard Station to meet the train at s'x 
o’clock, but the Marquis did not arrive. 
Celia was disappointed ; the cart must go 
again to meet the nine train, she said. 
Antoinette was dreadfully distressed, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“T thought papa would take us down 
to see the {éte after dinner,” she said 
dismally. 

“ After all, mademoiselle, you have me,” 
said Vincent Percival, putting on the 
theatrical air which Antoinette especially 
hated, knowing that it was meant by way 
of pleasing her. “If you and madame 
will condescend—I don’t pretend to be 
such a guard as M. le Marquis—still, con- 
sidering that your people behave like angels 
on a holiday, and that the wild beasts are 
shut up in a tent—what do you say, 
madame ?” 

“ Thank you,” said Celia, a little coldly ; 
“if you will go with us, we shall be very 
glad ; and I dare say my husband will meet 
us there. Unless it bores you too much?” 

Vincent made her a bow. ‘You need 
not be quite so barbarous,” he said, under 
his breath. 

In the warm, lovely twilight after dinner, 
while the gold glow of evening was dying 
slowly away, the coffee was carried out on 
the terrace, and these three people, not in 
a very sociable frame of mind, sat and 
drank it there. The dogs came crouching, 
old Di and the rest, round Antoinette’s 
chair, and she fed them with bits of sugar. 





Sounds of gay music, shouts of laughter 
and merry voices now and then, came from 
the village on the gentle south-west air. 
As the world faded from gold to grey, 
star after star came out in the darkening 
sky. The people on the terrace were 
rather silent, a sort of shadow of expecta- 
tion hanging over them, though it was 
impossible for Achille to arrive for some 
time yet. His young daughter, at least, 
was thinking of him, and wishing for him ; 
perhaps his wife, too, as she leaned lazily 
back, and played with her fan. She made 
remarks to Vincent now and then, but his 
answers were rather absent and sulky. 
Antoinette wondered, as she presently got 


I| up, and strolled away to the end of the 


terrace with the dogs, how long this pain- 
ful English cousin was going to stay. Well, 
never mind, it would not matter, if only 
‘le cher papa” was at home. 

After a few minutes, her little terrier 
was suddenly inspired with a wish to tly 
down and bark at something in the avenue. 
The other dogs rushed after him, and 
Antoinette, having lingered a moment at 
the top of the step:, slowly followed them 
down, and walked across the broad space 
of the old court-yard, its gravel gleaming 
in the pale evening light, as far as where 
it opened on the avenue. Her stepmother 
turned in her chair, looked after her, and 
then looked at her watch. 

“ Patience, madame, it is not nearly 
nine yet,” said Vincent, watching her. 
‘It is not much more than half-an-hour 
since your pretty Angelus rang. Certainly, 
your life here is very like a story-book.” 

“Do you think so?” said Celia in- 
differently, 

*‘ An idyl—yes, a complete idy). 
came to spoil it—to disturb the peace 

** My dear Vincent,” she said, in her 
clearest, quietest tones, “‘you seem to be 
bent on disturbing yourself—but, as for 
me and my life, you need have no remorse 
at all. You neither spoil nor disturb any- 
thing.” 

Vincent looked at her in silence. The 
light was growing so dim, that he could 
not see her face very plainly; but it 
appeared to him that her looks were es 
cold as her words. 

“Very good of you,” she went on, “ but 
it is no use tryirg to get up romances 
about me. I am quite happy and satisfied. 
If I am easily satisfied, that concerns me 
more than my relations. Now, look here, 
Vincent, once for all—it is no use trying 
to rake up things that are past and gonc— 
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the time when I was a silly girl—though 
I don’t think I was so very silly. Can't 
you be friendly and straightforward, and 
believe that I am glad to see you again ; 
but why do you make me say all this?” 

Vincent was leaning a little forward, 
gazing at her in the dusk, Perhaps this 
was the reason that her voice changed, and 
she broke off in a sort of sudden impatience 
and agitation, getting up from her chair, 
too, in a hurried way, unlike Celia. This 
had at once the effect of making Vincent 
very quiet and cool. 

“Tam sorry if I have said anything to 
annoy you, Celia,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
very good to me, and I am immensely 
grateful. As for thinking you a silly girl, 
I never did ; and now I know you area 
remarkably clever and sensible woman.” 

There was something bitter, something 
contemptuous, either of herself or of him, 
in the little laugh with which Celia an- 
swered him. She walked away to the 
balustrade of the terrace, and stood there, 
straining her eyes into the distance. 

“What is Antoinette doing down there?” 
she said ; ‘talking to somebody on horse- 
back! It can’t be Achille.” 

“No; his train is not in yet,’ said 
Vincent, strolling after her, and standing 
beside her. 

The horseman had now dismounted, and 
came slowly upleading his horse, Antoinette 
and the dogs walking beside him. His hat 
was off, with many polite greetings to the 
Marquise, and a rather stiff bow to her 
cousin, when she introduced him. It was 
Monsieur de Cernay, who even now had a 
habit of riding over sometimes in the 
evening to see his old friend. He shared 
in the exclamations and regrets at Achille’s 
coming back so late. Then his horse was 
sent to the stables, and, after Antoinette 
had given him some coffee, he agreed 
cheerfully to walk with them to the village 
to see the féte; so the party set off to- 
gether down the dark glimmering avenue. 

Antoinette was glad to see Monsieur de 
Cernay. He and the Baronne were always 
kind and polite to her when they met, 
though the intercourse between the two 
houses was so very much less than it used 
to be. Madame de Cernay would have 
patronised Antoinette more, but the Eng- 
lish stepmother, and the girl’s real fond- 
ness for her, were decidedly in the way; 
also, Madame de Cernay could not quite 
forget or forgive the childish fit of passion 
which had spoilt her plan of a charming 
marriage for the Marquis, and a delight- 





ful, sympathetic neighbour for herself. It 
was natural that Antoinette should like 
the good-natured little Baron better than 
his wife. He always behaved like an old 
friend, and was ready with nice old child- 
ish jokes. This evening he was especially 
welcome, as a refuge, a sort of protection, 
from the disagreeable talk and manner of 
the Englishman. M. de Cernay himself 
was not at all favourably impressed with 
Vincent. The first idea which flashed into 
his active brain was, that Madame de 
Montmirail meant to marry Antoinette to 
this cousin of hers, who did not look much 
younger than her husband. He was not 
long in changing this opinion ; but as they 
walked out of the avenue, and over the 
bridge into the thronged and lighted 
village street, he politely offered his arm 
to Antoinette—there was no knowing, he 
thought, how the obstinate, ignorant Eng- 
lishwoman might choose to compromise his 
friend Achille’s daughter. Antoinette was 
delighted ; she accepted the little Baron’s 
arm joyfully, and went about with him 
among the crowd of smiling people, up to 
the long line of booths with their glittering 
glass, and toys, and china; the dark, gipsy- 
looking sellers; the spinning lottery- 
wheels ; while Vincent and Celia followed 
in their own fashion, she looking graver 
than usual, he a little bored and sulky. 
The gay scene, the laughter, the lights, the 
music, met with no respouse in the eyes of 
these two, as they made their way through 
the crowd. 

No one could deny that it was a wonder- 
fully pretty sight. Overhead the dark 
sky, not black, but deepest blue, with a 
few stars looking down ; in the middle of 
the village the white church, its spire, like 
a flash of light itself, piercing the darkness. 
The narrow, white line of the village street 
ran through its whole length between rows 
of booths lit up with bright white light, 
and along this promenade the people 
crowded slowly, talking, laughing, solemnly 
bargaining, rashly venturing their ‘‘sous,” 
and setting the lottery-wheels twirling for 
a choices among the heaps of gay-coloured 
rubbish, which looked in all this shining 
glitter like treasures out of the Arabian 
Nights. Sometimes a procession of young 
men and women, arm-in-arm, would file 
out from a large wooden shed at the end 
of the street, where merry music went on 
playing, and take a turn up and down among 
their friends in the intervals of dancing. 
A little out of the way, up the hill by the 
church, were one or two exhibitions, which 
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gathered a little crowd about their doors ; 
these people were quieter than those in the 
street, being partly awed by curiosity, 
and by the darkness that stretched beyond. 
There were ‘‘bétes féroces” to be seen 
here, and a frightful sheet of flaming demons 
suggested greater horrors still, but was 
only the entrance after all to a performance 
of dancing goats. 

“ Orthodox, though a little far-fetched,” 
said Vincent to Celia, the little Baron, who 
did not understand, staring at him fiercely. 

Achille de Montmirail drove slowly down 
the hill into the village, into the midst of 
the crowd. The road was soft with thick 
white dust, and this, with the loud noise 
of laughing and talking—especially near 
the ‘Corbeau Blanc,” where people were 
a little, only a very little, noisier than 
usual—prevented his wheels and his horse’s 
feet from being heard, so that he saw the 
people he was looking for, before they saw 
him. He first saw old Pierre and Suzanne, 
dressed in their best, Pierre’s face at its 
sourest, looking on at one of the lotteries, 
of which his wife had just set the wheel 
twirling. There was quite a curious little 
crowd round her as she stood there, watch- 
ing what her luck would be. Most of the 
people were smiling, some were whispering. 
Celia’s fair face under her black hat looked 
wonderfully pretty, and not quite so idly 
calm as usual. Some feeling, some slight 
excitement, was rufiling the surface; she 
was not exactly smiling, but she was a 
little flushed ; and as she won athird time, 
to the dismay of the stall-keeper, who 
broke out into exclamations and loud com- 
pliments to madame, a smile suddenly 
came, and she looked quickly round, with 
a sort of triumph, into the face nearest 
her, the handsome, disagreeable face of 
Vincent Percival, who was standing close 
to her shoulder. She thus turned her face 
away for a moment from her husband, as 
he drove slowly down the hill; and his 
eyes fell next on his old friend De Cernay, 
standing with Antoinette a little behind. 
De Cernay looked grave; the girl’s face 
was full of enjoyment. Achille was not 
the man to trouble himself about the looks 
on people’s faces ; it only gave him a frank 
feeling of satisfaction, that his wife was 
beautiful, admired, and amused, his daughter 
well and happy. In another moment he 
was close to them; the slight pressure 
of the crowd, as they moved aside to 
make way for his horse, the words “ Mon- 
sieur le Marquis,” passed from one to 
another, made them aware that he was come. 





During the next few minutes, Captain 
Percival found himself nowhere. He stood 
aside in the crowd, with his back to the 
light, and looked on at the signs of a popu- 
larity the existence of which, in France, he 
would have been ready to deny. “A 
great awkward lout!” he tried to say to 
himself, as Achille, who did not ‘grow 
lighter with years, got down rather care- 
fully from his high dog-cart. But once 
standing among the people—a full head 
taller than most of them, with his hand- 
some face, fine manly figure, frank and 
open manner, easy bearing, kind words 
for every one—though his foreign air and 
chatter irritated Vincent, he could not 
honestly find any bad thoughts to think 
of him. 

“He’s a fool; but he’s a nice one,” the 
critical spectator was obliged to allow. 
“ Celia’s taste was not so bad after all.” 

‘Come, we must walk through the féte 
once, I suppose, and then we will go home, 
if you don’t mind,” said Achille to his wife, 
when he had spoken to ali the neighbours 
within reasonable distance. ‘' Business 
to-morrow, Martin, my good fellow,” as 
one of the officials of the “ mairie” came 
hurrying up to him. “What are you 
doing, Netta? Have you given toys to 
all these children? And your cousin, Celia?” 
in a low voice to his wife. “Ah! good 
evening, sir. I am charmed to see you. You 
have come to us at an amusing moment.” 

The Marquis made Vincent a low bow, 
and then shook hands with him, while the 
village looked on, deeply interested. Then 
the whole party moved slowly on, and old 
Pierre muttered in Suzanne’s ear : 

“ According to me, it was time he came 
home to look after his own affairs.” 

That night, it suddenly struck Made- 
moiselle Antoinette that Captain Percival 
could, after all, be rather pleasant. He 
walked with her up the avenue, in the soft 
darkness, which was all the deeper that 
they had left the glittering lights of the 
féte behind them. His eyes were very 
quick, even quicker than her own young 
ones, and he could make out the three 
figures a few yards in front—her father, 
Celia, M. de Cernay, who had already 
dashed into the business about which he 
came to consult his friend Achille. Antoi- 
nette had been a little disappointed at 
first; she wanted her father’s arm, and 
had found herself half forgotten and left 
behind for a moment, because she stopped 
to give a stick of “sucre de pomme,” in 
lovely pink paper with gilt ornaments, to old 
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Mére Clopin for her grandchild. Then 
Vincent, who was lingering behind, too, 
came up and offered to carry her parcele— 
a thing he had never been known to do in 
England—and they were many and fragile, 
so that she was very much obliged to him ; 
and as they followed the others, she told 
him about all the presents she was going to 
give, and he promised to tell nobody. He 
admired the glow-worms, too, shining here 
and there on the grass in the avenue, and 
he made himself most agreeable by saying : 

‘It is casy enough to see that Monsieur 
de Montmirail is popular in his village.” 

“And do you wonder, may I ask?” 
said Antoinette. 

“No, I don’t wonder at all. He is 
such a very splendid specimen. Of course 
he has his own way everywhere, I only 
wonder that you have not made him 
President of the Republic.” 

“Mon Dieu! but he would not——” 
cried Antoinette. 

“No, of course not! I beg your pardon. 
Was ever any one so thoughtless and 
ignorant?” 

“Not ignorant, but very thoughtless,” 
said Antoinette, laughing. 

And now they were near the top of the 
avenue, coming out into the faint glimmer 
of starlight. Celia turned back to meet 
them, attracted by Antoinette’s laugh, and 
perhaps remembering that she had neg- 
lected her a little. But somehow, though 
she hardly knew it, she had wanted the 
touch of Achille’s hand in the dark avenue. 

M. de Cernay stayed very late that night, 
having a great deal to talk about. The 
three men sat smoking together, Vincent 
taking an occasional turn on the terrace, 
long after Celia and Antoinette had gone 
upstairs. When at last the visitor had 
ridden away, Achille found his wife sitting 
at an open window in the starlight—one 
of the west windows of her tower room, 
where Suzanne had seen the illumination. 

“ Not gone to bed! Why are you so rest- 
less? Are you ill?” he asked anxiously. 

‘No, I am very well; but I am not 
sleepy, and the night is so beautiful,” she 
said. ‘Tell me,” as he came and leaned 
over the back of her chair, “ what made 
you so late this evening? I thought you were 
coming at six, and I was disappointed.” 

‘‘Were you, dearest?” he said; and 
then he began to tell her about his business 
at Tours, and added, with a little hesita- 
tion: ‘ Yesterday in the train I met with 
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an old friend—a friend of yours, too, once— 
and I spent several hours with him to day. 
He was ataying at the hotel. To tell you 
all the truth, I asked him to come here— 
and then I shivered till he said no, for I 
thought you might be angry—and yet it is 
all so long ago ; and the poor fellow seemed 
lonely.” 

Celia listened, sitting very still, gazing 
out into the warm darkness. 

* Who was it?” she said, with a touch 
of hardness in her voice ; “ I can’t imagine 
who you mean.” 

*Can’t you? It was Romaine—with a 
fine beard, and the air of being at least 
ten years older. He has been all over the 
world, and now is on his way back to 
Surrey. He inquired amiably for you.” 

“Paul Romaine! with a beard! how 
ridiculous !” said Celia, and she laughed. 

“What would you have said, if I had 
brought him home with me ?” 

“ Nothing, except that it was very nice 
of you to think of it.” 

Celia did not often disturb herself un- 
necessarily, and she could afford to be per- 
fectly indulgent to Achille on the subject 
of this frightful indiscretion, which, after 
all, it really was. She had no wish ever 
to see Paul again—and the idea of his 
meeting Vincent at her house was quite 
out of the question. But she felt securely 
certain that Paul would never wish to do 
anything but avoid her. 

‘We should have been quite an Euglish 
household,” she said, smiling up sweetly 
at Achille. ‘ You see I have got my poor 
Vincent—home from the wars.” 

* Your poor Vincent is rather a ferocious- 
looking fellow,” said the Marquis, ‘ Not 
that I don’t like him, He interests me ; 
he seems intelligent. He entered a good 
deal into what De Cernay and I were 
talking about just now—this scheme of a 
Farmers’ Insurance.” 

“ Ah, you must tell me about that,” said 
Celia. “It is nice to have you back, dear 
friend ; it makes one feel good, and safe, 
and comfortable. Antoinette and I cannot 
manage to live at all without you.” 

“Poor little Antoinette! As to you, 
my beautiful, it is a temptation to go away 
sometimes, for the pleasure of coming 
back,” said Achille. 

Everybody kaew that the Marquis de 
Montmirail, after being more than four 
years married, was still in love with his 
“ Just like him,” said everybody. 
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